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father's cause, and who is otherwise furnished with
so many virtues as he knows Mr. Philip to be; and
on the other side Mr. Philip hath gone as far and
showed as much magnanimity as is convenient.**

Philip, indignant at the way in which his father
was being treated, not only refused to speak with
the Earl of Ormond, but spoke out very forcibly to
the Queen. Of a long letter, long enough and
closely argued enough to be called a treatise, which
he handed to her Majesty on one of the last days in
September, only a portion has come down to us, and
that not in its finished state, but in his rough draft,
with erasures and alterations, careless slips of gram-
mar, and jottings down in the margin of further
matters to be touched upon. It was divided into
seven sections, the first three of which are missing.
Those we have present a masterly defence of Sir
Henry Sidney's policy and a trenchant attack on the
Earl of Ormond and the other Irish noblemen who
claimed the privilege of being exempt from taxation.
" And privileged persons, forsooth/' he said, " be all
the rich men of the Pale, the burden only lying on
the poor, who may groan, for their prayer cannot be
heard. And, Lord ! to see how shamefully they will
speak of their country that be indeed the tyrannous
oppressors of their country."

Philip's contention was that his father's plan for
the government of Ireland was really the most
economical that could be devised in the interests of
the Queen, and the most generous and just towards
the people. It aimed at nothing more nor less than
the levying of equal taxes from all and the spending